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Editorial 


I. A Historic Agreement 

The recent (June 1989) agreement on Christology between the 
Oriental Orthodox Churches (Egpyt, Syria, Armenia, India and 
Ethiopia) and the Eastern Orthodox churches in communion with 
Constantinople marks a milestone in Eastern church history. 
The Christological agreement (published in this issue) was com¬ 
plete, without reservation. Both sides felt quite happy about the 
common formulation. There were no compromises or accomo¬ 
dations on either side; but the goodwill was high. There was a 
genuine desire to resolve an issue that has divided the churches 
for a 150C# years. 

This agreement does not mean that communion has been 
restored between the two families of churches* But the way has 
been prepared* This is an official agreement signed by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the two tamilies* It has yet to be ratified by the 
churches on both sides* By itself it does not suffice for the resto¬ 
ration of communion* Questions remain—e*g, three ecumenical 
councils versus seven, anathemas and curses by one side on 
teachers and saints of the other side etc* These too are solvable 
problems given Christian charity and a will to unity and concord 
on both sides* 

The work began in 1964, with the first unofficial conversations 
organised by Fr. Paul Verghese and the late Professor Nikos 
Nissiotis, in Aarhus, Denmark. This was followed by three other 
unofficial raeetings-^Bristol (1967), Geneva (1970) and Addis 
Ababa (1971), It has taken nearly two decades for some official 
action on the basis of these unofficial findings* 

May God guide these decisions to the full fruition of unity 
first among the churches of the Eastern tradition, leading up to 
the manifest unity of the whole church of Christ. 

11 Culture 

Ill this issue we begin to raise the issue of culture—an issue 
of culture that plays both negative and positive roles in the quest 
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or t e unity of the church. The first major and enduring schism 
Church the Chalcedonian Schism—was mainly a cultural 
affair. The Asian-African churches then felt their very Christian 
Identity .threatened by imperial hellenisation. The Council of 
alcedon instead of settling the conflict, imposed a one-sided 
SO utiorij OTider imperial pressure. We are not seeking to undo the 
amage done by European civilisation at the time, within the 
astern Empire. A much more difficult cultural cleavage still exists 
between East and West (as well as within the West) to this day. 

The solution of that problem needs greater effort and an 
u undance of the grace of God, The culture that gave rise to 
modern science and modern rationality will have to do far more 
soul-searching, before we can arrive at a consensus on the nature of 
reality and the nature of humanity. Modern science aVid techno¬ 
logy are powerful symptoms of psychic disorder, and the healing 
of the nations demands a return to the wholism which was aban¬ 
doned by the west in the interest of efficiency and rationality. 

The environmental threat has now become more understood 
than the nuclear threat, or the crime of global injustice, A peace- 
iui world of just societies and a clean environment will come only 
with a new mind-set-not that of modern science or of modern 
rationality, but human awareness of the whole of which humanity 
in an integral part, ^ 


III On Capitalism and Socialism 

The world is passing through a momentous period rr, 
changing. Old opposites like Capitalism and Socialism P d 

On the face of it the claim made by some advocates of militia- 
rism and market economy seems to to have been vind ..T , tu 
militarists think that it is the west’s Superior MiMta, v I th 

and uncompromising confrontationism that havl S I 

the Soviet Union to the negotiating table Tbi^ ^ ^ brought 

used for prolonging and augmenting m luarl 

by filling the coffers of the defence contractor and th'"" 
dants, "udLLurs and their depen- 
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Look, they say, both China and Soviet Union have rccogrnzed 
the superiority of capitalism and introduced capitalism with its 
profit motive, market mechanism and private ownership of the 
means of production, inside their so-called socialist economies. 
These two big socialist powers have recognized that capitalist 
technology is superior; and are now keen to acquire that techno¬ 
logy at the cost of some compromise with capitalism. Socialism 
has thus admitted failure, according to them, 

So, they say, it is not capitalism that is riddiled with contra- 
dictions, as the socialists used to claim; it is socialism that has 
proved to be unvjable and inferior, according to these capitalist 
militarists. 

The facts, however, arc enormously more complex. Both 
system have for a long time not been so faithful to their own 
principles. Free enterprise has never been really free. Monopoly 
or oligopoly capital could always restrain the small entrepreneur. 
The Banking and Finance oligopoly has been able to dominate 
and manipulate all the market economies. Tariff walls and protec¬ 
tionist measures have massively interfered with intern at ion al free 
enterprise. Free enterprise capitalism is a myth. Long ago it 
incorporated many socialist measures—like productivity bonuses, 
worker ownership of shares, greater role for trade unions, less 
in-equality in wages, and worker welfare programmes* Despite 
large scale tax evasion, the private sector has always in market 
economy countries, contributed through taxes, for the social 
welfare of the people* There is no pure uncompromising capita¬ 
lism anywhere. Capitalism admitted defeat before socialism in 
many areas, and in-corporated socialist elements into it. 

Socialism on the other hand, is little more than two genera¬ 
tions old. It has only recently acquired sufficient stability and 
security to afford some self-criticism, Marxist Socialism did not 
begin to be established in industrially advanced societies as Marx- 
Engels had predicted. The idea that technological progress would 
automatically bring about changes in the direction of socialism 
has not been vindicated by experience. 

Socialist economies came into being in the Soviet Union and 
in China, neither of which was particularly advanced in science- 
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technology or modernised industry at the time of its revolution. 
So much has depended on personalities like Lenin, Mao, Stalin 
and Deng-Xiaoping than on developments in forces of 
production. 

And socialism, besieged by a capitalism bent on its destruc¬ 
tion, slipped too easily into an undemocratic ethos, which clearly 
Is a violation of basic socialist principles. 

The question is neither idle nor academic : Which is the 
worse compromise for socialism, tailure of democracy leading to 
infernal inhumanity, or temporary acceptance of market economy 
principles inside a socialist economy ? Both are bad, but the 
first is worse; many liberals would concur. If socialism ’ is basi¬ 
cally a humanism then the total denial of democratic human 
rights cannot be justified. If socialism makes people into moro¬ 
nic robots who think what the party thinks and does what the 
party tells them to do, then it is no longer socialism. 

The other side of the com is that despite colossal failures in 
the area of the rights to protest or to organize resistance, the 
socialist economies have a very creditable record in providing 

more or less full employment, in eliminating total poverty, and 

in ensuring for all some basic human needs like food, shelter 
clothing, transportation, education and health care. 

True, there is large scale unemployment in China, but com¬ 
pared to pre-revolutionary China with its graft and’corruption, 
deceit and dehumanisation. People’s China has been a monu¬ 
mental improvement of the conditions of life for the masses. 

Why then the present uprising in that great land ? We give a 
tentative answer to that question elsewhere in these columns. The 
important thing to note is that democraiisation of a socialist 
society is always problematic. The essence of socialism is that 
the people control their own economic and cultural activity in a 
socially organized manner. In all socialist economies this social 
organization of economic activity has been achieved only by the 
dictatorship of the party {not of the proletariat). And the party 
has always developed a special commentary on Marxist—Leninist 
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scriptures which justified that dictatorship and indicated the 
prevailing party line (See our article on the Commentary Tradiiion 
in Judaism). 

The three-tiered hierarchy of Party, State and People has 
become undemocratic in aJl existing socialist economies. How 
to democratise this hierarchy, without losing social cohesion and 
mobility, is the key question facing all socialist countries. The 
process will certainly take some time and may most likely cost 
some blood. But the process is inevitable, A democratic 
socialism (not social democracy as it now exists) is the only hope 
for humanity. Wherever there are historic movements in that 
direction, all people of goodwill should support them, 

Gorbachev*s Soviet Union has initiated the process of demo- 
cratisation in a big way, China will find it more difficult after 
the brutal suppression of the student revolt; but with new' 
leadership, China will have to tread the difficult path of 
# democratisation. 


What about the future ? From a superficial perspective. 
Socialism seems to be in shambles and Capitalism gloriously 
triumphant. But this is only a superficial perspective. 

The internal contradictions of capitalism are still moun¬ 
tainous, Its survival is now dependent on finding new non- 
military markets, without which it cannot afford to demilitarize. 
And the military confrontationist posture, if it does not change, 
will bring about the economic and political destruction of both 
market economies and socialist economies* 


The present strategy of many market economy natrons is to 
capture that market by strategic use of rnilitary and economic 
power. The market is where the people are. And more than 
80 per cent of the non saturated markets are in Asia, America, 
Western Europe and Japan—the Trilateral powers who bestride 
the world market economy—have very little possibility of expan¬ 
sion in their own saturated domestic markets. They all have to 
look to Asia for their future* 
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History is shifting towards the Asian mainland and its 
oceans—the Indian and the Pacific. A.P,R. or the Asia-Pacific 
Region is the theatre of international action now. 

The contest between Socialism and Capitalism will take new 
forms in the Asia-Pacific theatre. America will be in that theatre 
as a Pacific nation. Japan and China are full Asian-Pacific. The 
Soviet Union is also Asian-Pacific. India is not big power—as 
yet. Western Europe is the only total outsider to the Asian- 
Pacific Region, but economic interests are bound to draw them 
into the region. 

‘‘Asian Development” looms large in theU.S. administration’s 
policy; so does it in the development plans of Japan and the 
Soviet Union, And China, of course, is in the thick of it. The 
struggle between socialism and capitalism will largely be fought 
in the Asia-Pacific theatre. 


A HISTORIC AGREEMENT 

Communique 

JOINT COMMISSION OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE ORTHODOX 
CHURCH AND THE ORIENTAL 
ORTHODOX CHURCHES 

(Anba Bishoy Monastery, Egypt) 

20—24 June, 1989 


The second meeting of the Joint Commission of the 
Theological Dialogue belween the Orthodox Church and the 
Oriental Orthodox Churches took place at the Anba Bishoi 
Monastery in Wadi-El-Natroun, Egypt from June 20th to 24th, 
1989. 

The ofiicial representatives of the two families of churches of 
the Orthodox Churches met in an atmosphere of warm cordiality 
and Christian brotherhood for four days at the guest house of 
the Patriarchal residence at the Monastery^ and experienced the 
gracious hospitality and kindness of the Coptic Orthodox Pope 
and Patriarch of Alexandria and his church. 

His Holiness Pope and Patriarch Shenouda addressed the 
opening session of the meeting and appealed to the participants 
to find a way to restore communion between the two famiiics 
of Churches. The participants also travelled to Cairo to listen to 
the weekly address of Pope Shenouda to thousands of the faithful 
in the Great Cathedral of Cairo. Pope Shenouda also received 
the participants at his residence later. 

The twenty three participants came from thirteen countries 
and represented U churches, (list of participants attached). The 
main item for consideration vvas the report of the Joint Sub- 
Committee of six theologians on the problems of terminology 
and interpretation of Christological dogmas today. The meetings 
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were co-chaired by His Eminence Metropolitan Damaskinos of 
Switzerland and His Grace Bishop Bishoi of Damiette. In his 
response to Pope Shenouda Metropolitan Damaskinos appealed 
to the participants to overcome difficulties caused by differences 
of form Illation. Words should serve and express the essence^ 
which is our common search for restoration of full communion. 

This division is an anomaly, a bleeding wound in the body of 
Christ, a wound which according to His will that we hunably 
serve, must be healed’^ 

A small drafting group composed of Metropolitan Paulous 
Mar Gregorios of New Delhi, Professor Ylasslos Phidas, Prof, 
Fr, John Romanides, Prof. Dimitroff, and Mr. Joseph Moris 
Faltas produced a brief statement of faith based on the report of 
the Joint subcommittee, in which the common Chrislological con¬ 
victions of the two sides were expressed. This statement after 
certain modifications, was adopted by the Joint Commission for 
transmission to our churches, for their approval and as an ex* 
pression for our common faith, on the way to restoration of full 
communion between the two families of Churches. The statement 
follows : 

Agreed Statement 

We have inherited from our fathers in Christ the one 
apostolic faith and tradition, though as churches we have been 
separated from each other for centuries. As two families of 
Orthodox Churches long out of Communion with each oth 

now pray and to restora that communion the 

basis of the common Apostolic faith of the undivided ehnteh of 
the first centuries which we confess in out common a 
What follows is a simple reverent statement of what wTdo 

behove, on our way to restore communion between n, r t . 
families of Orthodox Churches. 

Throughout our discussions we have fonnri tv. 
ground in the formula of our common Father^ st r°'”r°”f 
Alexandria : mia Fhysis (hypostasis) tou Theoii 
konwne, and in his dictum that “it is sufficient for ti ^ 

of our true and i-eproachable faith t7saTan" 

the Holy Virgin is Theotokos (Horn ; 15, cf. Ep. 39 )”. 
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Great indeed is the wonderful mystery of the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, one True God, one ousia in three hypostases or 
three prosopa. Blessed be the Name of the Lord our God, for 
ever and ever. 

Great indeed is also the ineffable mystery of the Incarnation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, for us and for our salvation. 

The Logos, eternally consubstantial with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit in his Divinity, has in these last days, become 
incarnate of the Holy Spirit and Blessed Virgin Mary Theotokos, 
and thus became man, consubstantial with us in His humanity 
but without sin. He is true God and true Man at the same time, 
perfect in his Divinity, perfect in His humanity. Because the one 
she bore in her womb was at the same time fully God as well as 
fully human we call the Blessed Virgin Theotokos, 

When we speak of the one composite (synthetos) hypostasis 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, we do not say that in Him a divine 
hypostasis and a human hypostasis came together. It is that the 
one eternal hypostasis of the Second Person of the trinity has 
assumed our created human nature, in that act uniting it with 
his own uncreated divine nature, to form an inseparably and 
unconfusedly united real divine-human being, the natures 
being distinguished from each other in contemplation (theoria) 
only. 

The hypostasis of the Logos before the inernation, even with 
His divine nature, is of course not composite. The same hypos¬ 
tasis, as distinct from nature, of the Incranate Logos, is not com¬ 
posite either. The unique theandric person (prospon) of Jesus 
Christ is one eternal hypostasis vvho has assumed human nature 
by the Incarnation, So we call that hypostasis composite, on 
account of the natures which are united to from one composite 
unity. It is not the case that our Fathers used physis and 
hypostasis always interchangeably and confused the one with the 
other. The term hypostasis can be used to denote both the per¬ 
son as distinct from nature, and also the person with the nature, 
for a hypostasis never in fact exists without a nature. 

It is the same hypostasis of the Second Person of the Trinity, 
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enternally begotten from the Father who in these last days be¬ 
came a human being and was born of the Blessed Virgin. This 
is the mystery of the hypostatic union we confess in humble 
adoration-the real union of the divine with the human, with all 
the properties and functions of the uncreated divine nature 
including natural will and natural energy, inseparably 
and unconfusedly united with the created human nature 
with all its properties and functions, including natural will and 
natural energy. It is the Logos Incarnate who is the subject of 
all the willing and acting of Jesus Christ. 


We agree m condeming the Nestorian and the Eutychian 
heresies We neither separate not divide the human nature in 
Christ from His divme nature, nor do we think that the former 
was absorbed in the latter and thus ceased to exist. 

The four adverbs used to qualify the mysterv ofthehvn^c 
t.tic union belong ,o „„r common comS- 

hng (or confusion) without clianee i 

cut separation (acf^oristSs) and without dfvisioTS'^- "" i' 
Those among us who speak of two natures in 
thereby deny their inseparable, indivisible union- thosl'n ’ 
who speak of one united divine-human nature in Vh 

thereby deny the continuing dynamic presence in Christ of’Jhe 
divine and the human, without change, withou confusion. 


Our mutual agreement is not limited to Christology but 
encompasses the whole faith of the one undivided church of 
the early centuries. We are agreed also in our understanding 

of the Person nod Work of Qod the Hoi, Spirit, who proceed, 

rom the Father alone, and „ always adored with the Father and 


The Joint Commission also appointed aJoinf r- 
for Pastroa! Problems between churches of the two\imineT"'‘^‘'^' 
posed of the following ten persoii.s. ‘ 


—Metropolitan Damaskinns. 
—Bishop Bishoy 


Co-Persidenf, Ex officic 
Co-President, Ex officic 


U 

—Prof. Vlassion Phidas Co-Secretary, Ex officio 

—Bishop Mesrob Krikorian Co-Secretary, Ex officio 

—Metropolitan Georges Khodr of Mt Liban 
—Metropolitan Petros of Axum 
— Prof. Gosevic (Serbia) 

—Prof. Dr. K. M. George, (India) 

—A nominee of Patriarch Ignatius Zakka Iwas of Syria. 
—Metropolitan Gregorios of Shoa. 

This Joint Sub-Committee will have its first meeting from 
December 5th to 9th in Anba Bishoi Monastery and will prepare 
a report for the next meeting of the Joint Commission. 

It was also decided that next meeting of the Joint Commission 
would be held in September 1990 at Chamb^sy, Geneva, to con- 
sider : 

(a) The report ot the Joint Subcommittee on Pastoral Pro¬ 
blems* 

(b) Conciliar formulations and anathemas. {Rev, Prof, John 
S* Romanides, H.E. Dr, Paulos Mar Greogorios)* 

(c) Historical factors. (Prof. Vlassios Phidas, Rev, Father 
Tadros H, Malaty), 

(d) Interpretation of Christological dogmas today. (Metro- 
poUtan Georges Khodr of Mt Liban, Bishop Mesrob 
Krikorian, and Mr, Joseph Moris)* 

(c) Future steps. 

It was aho decided that the name of the Joint Commission 
would be Joint Commission of the Orthodox Church and the 
Oriental Orthodox Churches. 

Metropolitan Damaskinos Bishop Bishoy 

Papandr^ou Bishop of Damictte 
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Metropolitan of Switzerland 
Orthodox Co-President of 
the Joint Comraission 

Prof. Vi ass i os Phi das 
Co-Secretary 


General Secretary Holy Synod 
Coptic Orthodox Church 
Orient Orth* Co-President of the 
Joint Commission 

Dr* Paulos Mar Gregorios 
Metropolitan of Delhi 
Sec. to Synod for Inter Ch. 
Relations 

Mr. Joseph Moris Faltas 
Diph theol. Assistant 
Co-Secretary 


Address by Shenouda, Pope and Patriarch of 
Alexandria to tbe Joint Commission of the 
Theological Dialogue between the Two 
Families of the Orthodox Traditions 

(St. Bishoy Monastery, 20—26/6/1989) 


We came together here to discuss the problem of ChristoJogy 
which we were able to solve so easily with the Roman Catholics; 
we agreed together to have one formula of faith accepted by both 
sides. The problem is that the word ‘^monophysites” had a false 
interpretation which led to so many difficulties through gene¬ 
rations. 

We believe that our Lord God and Saviour Jesus Christ, is 
perfect in His Divinity and perfect in His Humanity* He made 
His Divinity one with His Humanity without confusion, without 
alteration, without separation, and we do not speak about two 
natures after this mysterious unity of our Lord. Our Churches 
irom the very start from early generations believed in the 
Divinity and the Humanity of our Lord. As for example when 
we speak about St* Athanasios of Alexandria, he was the hero of 
faith who defended the Divinity of our Lord against Arianism, 
At the same time, he explained the Humanity of our Lord in his 
famous book The Incarnation of the Logos, So this great Father 
spoke simultaneously about the Divinity and Humanity of our 
Lord. When we speak about one nature, we do not speak about 
Divinity alone or Humanity alone, but we speak about this 
one united nature i.e., the nature of the Incarnate Logos. 

As it was said by our great Father St. Cyril of Alexandria 
(Mia Thysis tou Theou Logon Sesarkomene) and as we say in a 
human being, any human beings there are two natures united 
together in one nature, i.e. spirit and flesh; so also in Christ. 
When we speak of two natures for human beings, we do not 
mean spirit alone or flesh alone, we mean human nature, made of 
spirit and flesh. 
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At the same time, we anathemize the doctrine and teachings 
of both Nestorious and Eutyches If we believe that our Lord 

IS perfect in His Divinity and perfect in His Humanity, that 
means that we believe in Him as the God-Man or God mani- 
tested jn flesh, as is mentioned in the First Epistle of St, Paul to 
imothy Chapter 3:16. It is only a matter of linguistics or 
terminology; we can therefore find a formula of faith acceptable 
to both families. I think there were many serious conflicts in 
t e history of the Christian World, which were no less serious 
t an the conflict of Chalcedon, If we can be one, the world of 
rthodoxy may be stronger and more solid to face serious 
problems today. 

For example, we can work together against the Witnesses of 
Jehovah, and others who spread in many countries propaganda 
against the Christian Creed and faith. We can work together to 
face what is called “new theology”, which may consider rewrit¬ 
ing some parts of the Bible to fit that new theology. We can 
also take a common stand on issues such as the ordination of 
women and face those who seek to abuse the meaning and even 
the grammer of the Holy Bible in the name of feminism. The 
people who speak about the rights of women, sometimes question 
whether God is a lather or a mother, and they try to alter the 
grammar of the Holy Bible to avoid the word Father; T noticed 
in some prayers of the World Council of Churches that instead 
of saying “Our Father Who art in Heaven”, they want to sav 
“Our Parent who art in Heaven”, The word Father is found 
several times in the Gospels. They want to change all this / 
and even the word ‘Son’. Many people now do not seem tn n 
much respect for the Holy Bible, They try to twist th^ ^ 
of the Bible to maintain their own understanding i 
should have the courage to face all these Drohi^“,« . 
not take so much time to find solutions for some lint’ 
blems of Christology; ail of us believe that our Lord 
in His Divinity and perfect in His Humanity. Perfect 

The whole world is waiting for Orthodoxy to dn 
for such heresies which are spreading in the world abtiT f ”® 
dom and its meaning, about sexual immorality ’ahnw l 
sexuality and what is called gay priests ^ ^ homo- 
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Forgive me if I say that here in the East in non-Christian 
cultures many such things happening in western churches give a 
very bad name for Christianity itself. Our critics do not distin¬ 
guish between West and East. Some churches even want to 
admit polygamy in order to win some groups for their church: 
some of them permit mixed marriages with non-Christians in the 
church. The whole world wants something to be done for the 
unity and integrity of the church; not to have all the time for one 
problem and not to take so many years in order to solve :one 
terminological problem. 

When 1 see that we have waited about four or five years before 
we could meet together in this meeting, 1 do not know how long 
we will have to wait, for another sub-committee meeting or a 
meeting of the Joint Commission to complete our discussions. I 
do not know whether we will finish in our generation or leave it 
to another generation. So I advise that we may work hard to 
finish our discussion in the shortest period of time~not to wait 
for years, for years and years. 


If the Orthodox world can be united together, and can face 
all these problems, and can cooperate, w^e may achieve very good 
results in expounding the true theology, the true dogmas the true 
iuterpretation of the Bible in a short time. We should not go on 
several years discussing the misinterpretation of the world 
“monophysites”. We believe in the Divinity of our Lord, and in 
the Humanity of our Lord' He is perfect in His Divinity, and 
perfect in His Humanity. We believe that the Holy Virgin Mary 
is “Theotokos”, the Mother of God. 

1 pray for the success of your meeting. Pardon me if f do 
not stay with you for the discussion. Thank you for your 
presence. We wish you happy days here in Egypt, and we wish 
that you return to your country from a successful conference 
and discussion. 1 thank all of you again for coming and partici¬ 
pating in this conference* 









A dress by the Metropolitan of Switzerland 
Damaskinos at the closing of the 
Plenary Committee Meeting 

24th June’ 1989 


Al/Jl farewell address, I shall faithfully follow the 

Alexandrine tradition, which gave precedence to the experience 
e cart rather than to the utterance of words to the en" > 

tinder the warm clima'te and'^cIo^sTprox^m^ 
hallowed land so deeply permeated bv rh^ ^ ^ 

the "pn=u„atophere.'/,„'^;;„T'„'r‘' 

penitence, by the witness of martyrdom L 

become even fewer when one considers the 

the ascetes of the desert and the AlexancirVn 

terms in formulating their hypostatic theoloV 

with the flesh of history and the habit of thdr 7''"® ■ 

betraying it--in pursuing but one aim, the salvation of^urlTs! 

”“7 i"'- >” •'» 

T/ieou Logou sesarkomene. We have 

the oro„r co„™„„ ap„s,„,L ,erd?, e„ ? a 

the “mtegrity", 1 mean tlircommunYon “of fahif 7? ^ 
holnn as defined by Clement of Alexandria^^Ta^h 7 
neither of which has precedence over the otheC^ w 7®’ 
shared freely ,n this holon by sharing our everv^av rr 
prayers, by sharing the bountv of 
shared in tlicorelical and practiLl Hfe^ "s^ 
might not be bare of philosophy” We b ' "'“mtical 

living dialogue of Pope sbenoud. with the muPrutdTfh"”/ 
ful be.tevers at the Cathedral when they ,..p„ted t,h e'eS: 
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tions of devotion as they listened to their spiritual father’s 
teaching about the Holy Ghost, 

For all this, we arc deeply, though by necessity laconically, 
grateful to H.H. Pope Shenouda Til and to H.E, the Co-president 
Bishop Bishoy. We arc grateful to them for honouring us by 
their invitation and for giving us this excellent opportunity of 
getting closely acquainted with the forthright and spontaneous 
hospitality of the Coptic Orthodox East; for allowing us to know 
what it means to be an ascete of the desert, so freely generous 
with his gifts to the brother and sister he receives as guests and 
yet so ascetic and frugal in his cell where no doubt he indulges in 
a self-investigation with his own self the relentless accuser as well 
as the undefended accused. 

We thank the Heads of our Churches—and in particular H*B,, 
the Patriarch of Alexandria Parthenios who would have wished 
but was unfortunately unable to be with us—for entrusting us 
with this much promising dialogue. We thank the delegates of 
the Churches and in particular H.E, the Metropolitan of Prague 
and Czechoslovakia, Dorotheos* The presence of a revered 
Geron and head of a local church is a rare occurrence which 
underlines the ecclesiological particularity of the dialogue between 
the Orthodox Church and the Oriental Orthodox Churches, T 
thank the secretaries : H*E* Paulos Mar Gregorios and professor 
Vlassios Phidas, ond the assistant secretary Joseph Moris Faltas, 
as well as all the members of the drafting committee for their 
essential contribution to success of our plenary meeting, I thank 
Mrs*EJeni Dalabira and Mrs. Vicky Drossou for facilitating our 
communication; having attuned themselves to the environment 
and to the persons, they were able to interpret the language of 
our hearts with a sense of personal involvement, and so helped 
us avoid the confusion of languages, I thank that ‘'bridge of 
peace*” who answers to the name of Christine, who has served 
discreetly, ceaselessly indefatlgably and with undemanding selfless¬ 
ness along with Mme, Odette and other visible and invisible 
**myrophores*’ and their helpers, who contributed unobtrusively 
to that necessary condition of success in the fulfilment of our 
task : the mutual understanding of our hearts. 

Praise be to God for everything. 






MODERN SEIENCE AND MODERN CULTURE_ 

THE UNHAPPY TWINS* 

(Paul Gregorios) 


Let me first say a word of thanks to the organizers of this 
seminar, for just letting me participate. The five sub-themes 
s well as the theme of the symposium itself—“Scientific Temper 
and National Development”, sound quite problematic to me, bot'i 
m relation to the meaning of the terms chosen and to the appro¬ 
priateness of the sub-themes to the pressing problems that face 

our nation today. 

Culture and :.cience” which is assigned to me TS FUot 
provided us in 1948 with some ^oses ro^.anls Defi,,hia of 

Definitions (Vol. 47. I of the papers o1 the MuSTm^^os?! 
^^a'dear.*'" basically 

The dcBniiion of cullure today depends largely on one's 
prolessron and academic training. If «,e take the .Citltural 
Anri ropologrst as norm, then culture denotes the ensemble o 
men,a and material artifacts in a society-tools „eao„„° 

symbols. Ideas, institutions ritinls nrt i ^ • ■’ 

Philosophy, edncalion anrg:;er Lrt.^ttonh'r^ '^"Z Z 
-he whole ensemble of rhe prodnets of Lararl crCivi,; 

The temptation is always to stren^: i 

eul.ure, and Iherefcre to dIsUnguish I,' from wMe'i; t 

D.vclopment--,%ig''3nBhLw?n;N^^^^^ 
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supposed to be untouched by huraati beings* Nothing could be 
farther than the truth, however. Human beings do not fa/I from 
heaven or exist in a vacuum. Nor is there such a thing as 
‘nature* untouched by humans. If one accepts some form of a 
doctrine of evolution (I prefer to say ‘doctrine*, because 1 am 
not sure that a scientific f/ieory of evolution has taken shape as 
yet), then one sees That both natural processes and human 
activity are integral to th: process of becoming a human 
being, or Afertschwc/ufwjg as Hegel called it. Culture is an 
eminently maicrial reality, bound with the material order around 
us. We should beware of over-spirituaiisaiion of culture. 

This may be the reason why philosophers often perfer not to 
work on a definition of cullure (Eiiot was no philosopher, though 
Steiner was eminently one). They take it for granted, as Prof, 
Van Peursen {formerly of Leiden) does in his The Strategy of 

Cu/fr/rr, (Amsterdam, Oxford, North-Hollan Pubig Co., 1974). 

His attempt is to instrumentalize the issue of culture and work 
il out on the basis of a scheme or model” (P.9), 

There is some wisdom in this, for ‘culture* is not a static 
given, but a dynamic process, a phase of the process of human 
development. I remember an occasion years ago when I was 
sitting in on a UNESCO discussion in Paris on the meaning of 
deve/opment , All nations agreed that human development 
was more than economic development. They did not agree 
however on what that ‘more’ meant. Some claimed it was 
'spiritual* development; others preferred to speak of‘cultural* 
development. 

Prof, Van Peurson is a Dutch professor of philosophy, and a 
close personal friend. His developmental model of ‘culture’ is 
a process with three stages—the mythical, the ontological and 
the functional. The model must be very fami/iar to those 
acquainted with the history of positivism. It was Auguste Comte 
(1798—1857) w'ho told us that European perception and know¬ 
ledge had always passed through two stages-mythological and 
metaphysical-^ to enter into the third and final, i.e* the scientific- 
functioTial. 

Van Peursen*s strategy thus brings our two concerns together- 
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culture and science* He does not claim, however, that a later 
Stage in the process would be in itself superior to the former 
stage or stages. He does not claim that a scientific-technological 
culture is in itself superior to a mythopoetic or metaphysically 
oriented culture. They are simply different. 

But all the three stages are here with us simidianeously today- 
the mythological, the metaphysical and the rational-functionaL 
Human beings do not live without myths and metaphysics, even 
when they so loudly repudiate them. That is precisely the 
problem with science. It can deal with the rational-functional, 
but has neither method nor means to deal with the mythopoetic 
and the ontological. That is why a purely scientific-technological 
approach to culture can leave a bad taste in the mouth. 

Another model which is tempting in its elegance, within 
which we can fit science/technology and culture in a particular 
relation to each other, is based on Marxian categories. We are 
not here trying to describe any official Marxist view but 
presenting a structural model for culture as the ensemble of 
meaningful and creative activity by human beings both as in¬ 
dividuals and as communities. 

At the base level oC this model which is also dynamic comes 
scicnce/technology or the forces of production including our 
tools and skills. Our knowledge of how things work (science) 
and our ability to use that knowledge to make things work in our 
interest (technology), together constitute the foundational 
structure for all creative activity-whether in agriculture or in 
sculpture. 


Above the base is the second level, how human labour with 
the tools skills and knowledge at the disposal of humanity is 
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Culture, or social creativity and ideological orientation can 
be conceived as the third level in this model. Social creativity 
can sometimes be a direct outcome of the two other levels—the 
forces of production and the relations of production; but in 
actual practice the superstructure of cultural creativity shows 
considerable though by no means total independence from the 
two other levels. 

The three levels; i.e. (a) Forces of Production or Science/ 
Technology (S/T) (b) Relations of Production or Political Economy 
(P/E.) and (c) Ideological Orientation or Cultural Creativity (C/C.) 
are mutually related. Changes in level of growth of S/T demand 
and bring about changes in P/E; such changes both bring about 
ideological re-orientation and therefore fundamental changes 
in C/C. 

We should be clear at this point that we are using the term 
cultural creativity jn a very inclusive sense—including on the one 
hand agriculture, industry, services and information, and on the 
other art, music, literature, sculpture, architecture, dance, drama, 
films, entertainment and so on. 

Culture is not an appendix to the rest of productivity, a mere 
leisuretime activity or specialists’ activity. The way clothes or 
shoes are produced in a society is part of culture; so is the way 
debates are held and discussions made in parliament, and the 
activities of political parties. Large corporations create and dis¬ 
seminate their own cultural ethos and values. 

We will have to think less of culture as the elitist activity of a 
few and more about the quality of creativity in social production, 
in rnyth'creating and myth-Jiving, about the metaphysical assum- 
Lons and value orientations of masses and elites, about the kind 
of culture that is disseminated through our educational institu¬ 
tions, mass media and political institutions, about f e way we 
organize ourselves to demonstrate our will and to make our 
group demands, about the way we take to jogging or exercise, 
meditation and organized religious activity and so on. 

It was Theodor Adorno who drew our attention in the 
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thirties to the danger of thinking of culture in terms alienated 
from the everyday social praxis of a society. He objected to the 
hypostatisation of culture, as if such a thing called culture exist¬ 
ed on its ovvn, as a distinct and coherent reality separate from 
the social process. 

The elitist view of culture, as that which rises above utilita¬ 
rian or political economic considerations to cultivate the soul 
and refine the mind, Adorno condemned as a bourgeois mani¬ 
pulation of social truth, 

'"Among the motifs of cultural criticism one of the most 
long-established and central Is that of the lie : that culture 
creates the illusion of a society worthy of man which does 
not exist; that it conceals the material conditions upon which 
all human works rise, and that, comforting and lulling it 
serves to keep alive the bad economic determination of exis- 
tence. This is the notion of culture as ideology which 
appears at first sight common both to the bourgeois doctrine 
ot Violence and to its adversary, both to Nietzsche and Marx. 
But precisely this notion, like all expostulations of lies has a 
suspicious tendency to become itself ideology.=^’<' ^ 

This does not mean that culture in the sense of personal inner 

refinement does not exist or is not desirable. It simplv drZl 

am attention to the faet that there are both redeemig and 

manipulatory aspects in all culture-whether it is mass culti.re o. 
elitist. v.uiiure or 

The conservative mandarin disdain for mass culture exoress 
ed by Ortega y Gasset in his Hevolt of the Masses, should 
with equal fervour applied to what passes for elite culture-rh 
both equaUy pollute the temple of culture. Mass culture Is k 
now exists is in a sense imposed on the people by the instit.,r 
and industry of the elite. Mass culture is aLally a “cuiu’' 


Adorno, Prisms : CuUnral Criticism and Society^ 

'■r-T.I-. Adoino, Mimma Moralia ; Rejections from Damaged Life 
Jephcolt, New York, 1978, p. 43 cited by Martin Jay, Adorno. Fom’ana”^ 1984 
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‘ j 1 » i-ofpH hv the money-makers, not something that 

industry , marketed by uic piite 

* ^ 41 . i^iiMartrely foisted on the people by elite 

rises from the masses, but larg y 

manipulation. 

The contention in this paper is that “^‘ '^^‘“who 

is both alienated from 'Ji.^t culture will not 

hold power in society. The or distemper. 

come from the application ncople, and is a maiii- 

Science itself is badly alienate people ru„ the 

pulative tool of the money- ’ Unless both science 

culture industry and the scienc j neither of them can 

and culture arc redeemed and liberated, n 
hope to beeoine genuinely human- 

rt'r> for. It is fulfilment that 
It is fulfilment that humans fail. Promise 

both science and culture promts and culture; the 

seems most of what there is, packages with every new 

promise itself Is presented to u . . ^very proclama- 

scientific,eehnological 












not gospel and culture ! 

(Paul Gregorios) 


Ota ata'rir/L':: *"11 ■’..rs 

‘Gospel and Culture’ This is^th f relation between 

take two abstract reabtS HW Protestant temptation, to 

r«=Iate them in a f and try to 

NirWiiK ^ ^'^^^logical-sloganistic way Prof d- u ^ 

c/wcf '■e^red mentors, once wr^e a 

C/inst and Culture; the defect of the book is that Chr'^. ^ 
s<:cn as an abstract entity and so on. V ^ 

Christ over Culture, Christ against Cirlt readily speak of 

we should talk about, I feel is the m ‘*** ’^^at 

Churches, if you Plea.) :n’ti;:onVh^^^^^^^^ (or 

human beings in which Christians particioam o^ community of 

the western‘'chur"c7XTer bug-bear of 

people call ‘mdigenisation’. Literallv it ^ cultures—what 

thing 'native' or 'born ineihe .be e„ Lv"”!";"!"* “™'- 
foreign or exogenous (born outside) So Z ’ i " ^‘'^“^lly 
particular aspect of the local cul7 People take up some 

for what remains basically Protestant eJa r ^ garment 

Catholic Papism. ^^testant evangelicalism or Roman 

by d7rcm p7pl7 ^^^"^cnt times 

who was in India from 1606-1176 Th 
guised as an Indian Brahmin to «, n h Z . aristocrat dis¬ 
have made much of a PosTv’e^;: mi tStlr' • 
wanted to convert, but he ^ ™ brahmins whom he 

Indien Chrirtiani. Abhishiktananda ’’ .'^'.'’'''1 *’>' 

Cat olic priest, a generation ago took formal ‘®‘toh Roman 

niissionar, to tlie Hindns; so does the “n..mio™™7e„‘;^';';^ 
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English priest, Bede Griffiths in Santhivanam near Tiruchirap- 
pally. Such people make a great impression on some Western 
Christians associated with them; but Hindus in general are 
neither moved nor attracted. In fact many Hindus look upon 
tlmse Is part of the typical machination of western Christianity 
with its compulsive manipulativeuess and decep.,v..y ,a the 
service of its mission* 

, I side there have been efforts by 

On the theo og chenchiah and Chakkarai to clothe 

Brahmabhandav in terminology borrowed 

western Catholic or ^ tj,is will appeal to the Hindus. 

from Hiadaiem in '’7;, julppoia.in'g'to the parv.yora of 
The results have been I paternalism 

these suspect stratagems. vvestern missionaries or their 

behind these ' jj^jating Indian intelligence. They feel 

Indian surrogates medicine, science/techno- 

that if they can being disguised in Indian forms, they 

logy, art and music wit about its faith 

^dbrsrorpmron^i"^ anompts to briag I. "dowa" to .ho 

Indian level. 


. Ilf inter-religious dialogue is also on that 

The new stra ag followers of the major religions of the 

ground suspect among participate in dialogue have 

world. Those Christians and also to correct 

been able both to prejudices and sEereotypes, But 

them OB some o j^ore meaning as a symbol, as a 

the dialogue of the equality of all religions in 

recognition of the pi _ ^ necessary step towards the unity of 

status and ^ j^gperately needed today* 

humanity which is so a p 


r nilture is the question of how human beings 
The question o qualities in their retationship to each 

give expression to created order* These values are not 

other and to the process of organized human productivity; 

artificially added to human social existence, human 

they underlie both dime their social relations, human 

beings dealing with created order and creating 

beings interacting wit forms in that process of inter-action* 

symbols, values, ritua sc 
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But there is a third level which interpenetrates the social and 
the scientific-technological-the dimension of meanin<»s value 

industry, services and information; the secondary or 
nf political economy or power relations ainon" human h 
the third level of value and meaning connotafion La a"^'’ " 
Quite otien culture is seen as limited to the third area a'loLe^"'*'”"' 

Our concern as a Christian Church should be abom r w 
all three levels, and the values embodied in scien f at 

production, political economy/human relatione 
creativity/eriticism at the mcaning/value level Ch ■ 
manipulate or dominate culture They can' a 
to manifest the weaknesses and strengths of curLT 
culture at all three levels; and (2) create new Zt. 
evels which embody values and meanings whL tu”" 
higher on a genuinely but modestly Christiand r^ 

scale of assessment. 

The issue if tackled as that between ‘Gosoel’ ^ 
the level of ‘evangelisation’ it will lead inevitLi '^“Bure’ at 
pulative deceptive structures endemic to western Ji 
inbuilt drive for expansion and domination On ‘n its 

if Culture is seen as the Meaning/Valuc dimens'^^ 
levels, Christians may be ableT make“L 'gLuiL'L 

which need not be labelled as Christian, to the suL LLL"’ 
human existence, sum-total of 


WISDOM IN THE LAND OF NOD 


Written for Distribution at the ISth Worfd Congress of 
Philosophy, Brighton, August, 1988 


In the Land of Nod there was a basic view of the world which 
everybody held because everybody else held it and because to 
hold any other view would make one seem like—well, like a nut 
case. 

This view was that nothing we see, touch and feel is reah that 
reality lies in a world apart, known only to science, a physical 
world of atoms and such-like, which are never directly observed 
and are known only in theory from what goes on in the world of 
direct and instrumental sensation. 

*But how' can you know that this “other world*’ exists’, a 
nutcase asked, "if you can never directly perceive it ?’ 

Because sense-perception is unreliable^ the wise men replied, 
from which wc assume that the reality of things is different 
from what we perceive/ 

'But how can you know that perception is unreliable/ said 
Nutcase, *other than by having perceptions which are reliable ?* 
So at some level or other, our perceptions must give us true 
knowledge of things as they really are. Why, then, does there 
have to be this “other world”, when it is plain that in perceiving 
the unreliability of perception we have knowledge of the world as 
it really and truly is ?* 

‘Because’, the sages replied, ‘our sense^impressions of physical 
objects are separated from those sources by a void with light 
travelling in it. Those sources are the true realities, and the 
images of them which the light-energy forms in our brains, after 
travelling across space and being relayed along nerve-paths, etc,, 
are all in the end just psychological representations ot those 

physical realities/ 
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But if those “psychological representations” are all we have, 
hen how can you know that they represent anything beyond 
themselves ? Since you can never compare them with those in- 

know those -'physical 

realities” exist T 


‘We know of their existence by inference, by scientificallv re- 

nually tri=d and tested, so they gWe us a ve™ e “""i 

what the sources of perception are as things in therselvra'.'”" ° 

rurtrvr'„7thr'.irh:T:,eT,i 

that void be observed ?’ travelling across it? Can 

‘Not as such, obviously,’ said the 
between the things we actually observe.’ ^ 

‘And can we actually observe the livht „• 
gap ?' “S"* travelling across that 

‘No.’ the sages admitted. ‘It is a wpM v 
in a void or vacuum cannot be seen 

there by injecting dust or smoke into its path T 
clearly defined/ ^ beam is then 


But, surely, you are then not seeing the Huiit 

in which you suppose it travels-but o^ly iUuniimrH ^ 

When do you actu.lly see the light cross ng Z 

them ?’ ^ crossing the gap between 

‘You don’t’, replied the sages ‘But astronomical on.. • 

and other experiments show that in the void, whither Jef'’"' 

those particles or between astronomical bodie^ there "T"'" 

interval separating the illumination of each object and the 

whicb shows that vnmeM/ng must be travelling in the in^verng 


‘I see’ said the Nutcase, ‘So that invisible 


“other world” is 
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separated from us by an invisible void—a nothing—with an 
invisible “something” travelling across it. That is a truly 
remarkable view !’ 

‘What other view would you suggest ?’ asked the sages. 


‘Well it seems to me that there would be no loss whatsoever, 
if you got rid of all those “invisibles” right across the board : 
the invisible “other world” and the invisible “void” with the 


invisible “light” crossing it, etc., and settle for the o/ie and only 
world which you actually observe, in which “light” means no more 
than the opposite of “dark”. It makes no material difference 
whether the information on which perception is based, in com- 
monsense or in science, has its source in sensation (direct or 
instrumental) or in some invisible “world beyond”. It is the 
same information, surely, no matter what.’ 


Sadly the sages shook their heads. ‘But what about the time 
which elapses between the successive illuminations of objects, in 

those experiments we spoke about? How else can that be ex¬ 
plained except by light travelling in the void ?’ 


‘At what speed does your “light” travel ?’ asked Nutcase. 


‘At the speed C,’ came the reply, ‘the fastest speed of all, 
which is 300 million metres per second-a strange speed because 
it is the same for all observers regardless of how they move re¬ 
latively to each other or to the source. 


‘Well then’ said Nutcase, ‘the answer is obvious. The 
observer is an information-processor, and C is simply a dimen- 
rional constant of the process. That is, in every spatial obser¬ 
vation whether direct or instrumental, the distances in metres 
which we project between objects are also times in seconds, in a 
constant ratio of 300 million metres to the second. These dimen¬ 
sions are then internal to the process, as in computer-video 

ef'u-nce of Kant, not external to Jt as m the 
scenarros and in the scitncc 

^ Tn think ot that constant ratio of metres 

science of Newton.(^) 

TTr/r- - ^^ VoJ. 9^0. 4, 198^ 

(N ‘Is Relativity Quantised . 1937., p. 23. 
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t^o seconds as a “velocity”, implying something travelling, therc- 
lore seems to me quite unnecessary.’ 


And what about relativity theory, on which the whole ol 
modern physics is based and whose central conception is that ol 
light-velocity ? 


With space and time dimensionally combined in the wav 1 
suggest. Nutcase replied, relativity comes into its own as a 
percepuon-based theory, with the effects of relative mofior 
becoming simple geometrical time-effects. In other words take 
away “hght-velocity” from Einstein’s equations and all ttu 
remains is Pythagoras’theorem applied to\bservadl^".p‘t:: 


The sages looked at one another ‘h’s t . 

spokesman to the doctor in charge ‘He ev'H 

another Einstein.’ ® ‘ evidently thinks he’s 


A clear case of megalomania then’ f- ■ i . 

The other nodded. ’ the doctor. 

The doctor turned to Nutesce ‘ti.„ i 
he said, ‘that was very interesting. NurL !’ 


n, ., Vivian Pope, 

Philosophy Research Associate 
Maths Dept., Keele University! 


o.rpSs''S ';S‘p2“„; S”' 

209 New.™ Rp,a, .‘.Sp h’ p->»' 

Kingdom. treat, Staffordshire,, DEIS OTU, Uni 


WHOLENESS 

HoW to iiaiadle it or fit into it 
(paulos Mar Gregorios) 


There is a wholeness that is given, and a wholeness that is to 

be achieved or experienced. 

Our ordinary perception seems by nature fragmentary, 
unwhole The knower stands over against the known, apart from 
.ihole lie , j„ed is 'objective' a la Popper, some- 
. . and the knowledge gain liabraries. Knower. 

kZrSlid k“owledee thus remain three disparate realities, and 
Ihe whole cannot be in this situa jon* 

I to two other levels of perception, 

oiivsics and modern astronomy. If we term 
hanks to ^ option the macro-level, there is below it 

our ordinary sens ^ . .gYcl, and above if the cosmic or mega- 
t le sub-atomic astrophysics is partly perceivable 

evel. The p^j^uy through our mental processes, 

irough our te esc ^ senses. The electron 

The micro-level .s '« ,„b.atomie level, 

microscope does not lead 

At the level of elementary ‘particles’, our eyes, even with the 
At tne lev^ ^ ptmments at our disposal, do not directly 
est magnifying in elaborate tracing and measuring 

encounter the rea ) • guess about the way an electron 

mechanisms gyj in order to trace or measure a sub- 

or a neutron ‘ , jp ^dd a quantum of energy to the 

atomic partic e, ^ ^ single photon particle from the 

particle, even to e measured particle already 

measuring device CO knowledge of the 

deflects its course a gpnjectural and not directly sensate. 

sub-atomic level remains coiij 

Nor do we perceive the universe as a whole with our senses. 

T=le,«pe. can reveal cormie phenomena .n a region of .he 
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universe, and electronic computing can bring together infra-red 
from various regions on a single screen, 
ere IS no way for our telescopes to gather data from all 
galaxies and all the ‘regions’ of the universe. So we cannot 
eyes on the universe, as our space travellers in recent times 
eyes on the earth as a space-ship. In fact, the universe is not 
ven conceptualisable, or *‘image-ablc” pictorially. We cannot 
stand outside the universe to see it ‘objectively’. 


c whole that we want to understand must integrate what 
e perceive at all three levels, the sub-atomic, the ordinary and 
le universal. But our perception of our own selves uses a different 
c roni that which we use at the micro and mega levels, 
ny notion of the whole must include the one in whom the 
notion functions, the ‘subjectivity’ ol the perceiver or conceiver, 
which affects and shapes the perception at all four levels- micro, 
macro, mega and mind. 

The net result of the above observations is that the whole 
IS not available, either to conceptualisation or to descriptive 
symbolic or linguistic depiction. Neither concept nor langu¬ 
age can grasp the whole. If this hard fact is not firmly 'grasned 
we arc likely to fall into new delusions about our knowledae and 
concepts of the whole, ® 

U is my humble view that Fritjof Capra, in his The Turning 
Point,^ falls precisely into this trap. After having exposed the 
faults of a mechanistic model of reality, he opts finally for 
“the Systems View of Life”, seeing life on the model of a ‘‘self- 
organizing system”. Since he includes the environment as part 
of the dynamic system, he gives the impression that he is dealing 
with the whole,- ^ 

Wholeaes, reOects il„lf „ 

cufied.nanys.luanon. The whole is ihe Absolulc Subject in 

which all subjectivitv anH aiT la* ^uujeci, m 

front wbicb iLy (subJecIMtv n ? • " ^‘0 

at various levels. Even that ” °“’“n constantly ernee^e 
ibefnrtherslatementJhat ft I, ? “ '■'.‘lonlifiod with 

inent. and therefore does not ‘dev” ^ “.‘'“"ooplual-lingmstic state- 

describe’ the whole. 
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One conceptual image which the Physicist David Bohn,n has 

, - a -n thP “Holovcrse”. Conceptual images can somc- 

popularized i. defects of other conceptual images 

times help ns to Lso-n •>.' eminently 

andBohm s oo-ooP' ^.g, is ttken from the 

useful m t Hs holography^ a there-dimcnsional photo- 

recent technology fJ^perties of light rather than the 
graphy lig^t used by conventional lens photo- 

straighthnepropag^^^^^^^^^^^ of the hologram is not merely 

fts‘“’thr'ee.dimensional perspective, hut the fact that each part 
cLt ins the whole In miniature. Since the holograph analogy 
^rr^ality suggests a static condil.on. Bohm uses the expression 

‘holo moLment’. His conception of the whole is in terms of a 
multi-layered order which is dynamic. Life is one of the layers 
of such order, consciousness another layer of different com¬ 
plexity, and ordinary inorganic matter a third order within the 
system' which includes many orders unkown to us as yet, 
Bohm is sanguine in his belief that the various layers of dynamic 
reality in the ‘holovcrse" is in principle knowable by us. 

Brilliant as the Bohmian concept of the universe as a mutually 
related multi-layered web of structures and patterns of dynamic 
energy is, it remains a concept and as such inadequate to depict 
reality. We humans, however, are conceptual-linguistic creatures, 
and by training we have become incapable of dealing with reality 
without concept and language. 

We should at this point reflect also on the question of the 
adequacy of our two-dimensional logic of non-contradiction 
to cope with the whole; the rules for valid inference, i oon 
fined to such a two-dimensional or binary logic ^ 
tional calculus using Boolean Algebra, can only lead to me 
pabic contradictions. 

Scholars like Bohm ahd C.pr., though 
the binary logic “"“I*‘p„™ed as if a eo,ieeplu.al- 
Newtonian is possible. Bohm discusse.s 

mathematical oud the /».p«co,. Order* 

l^Jotro:; S U.rprof:u.d s,..emcut, tua, laoguage ttsei, 
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is a human function whicli ought to be studied scientifically, and 
that language distorts when we take nouns (subject and object) 
more seriously than the verb (predicate). Language, the subject- 
verb-object mode, is one of the causes of the experience of frag¬ 
mentation. Bohm offers us practically a new language called the 
rheo-mode^ which emphasizes verbs, dynamic processes rather 
than things or nouns conceived statically. 


But this does not solve the language problem. Even in the 
rheomode, there is the temptation to mistake the map for the 
country, the language Tor the truth. Of course, Bohm admits 
that Reality and Knowledge are processes, as has been held from 
Heraclitus to Whitehead. “Allis flux” mclurim., ^ 
thonsht, sta.ement, and language. Becoming isbeing Know- 

kev Question is ■ “Can we ^e ^ fo*" him, the 

flowing reality of this actual proce^of ^!l!! changing and 

words, the best we can do i^rtr^^vare taf a 
stream that keeps on flowing. Bohm Zl! . awareness is a 
non-western cultures, but is a west I'^arned much from 
sanguine confidence about consciou-: a 

a flowing stream as the best we can of awareness as 

whole. knowing reality as a 


This certainly is not the view ■ 
with Reality, such as MadhyamiV-, n !i'!< of .dealing 

by distinguishing between the^ ..t 

convention and the orther of if *Truths”—one of worldly 
Chandrakirti, the woridiv ''“ate meaning. According to 
(tothya-saimrtij or false (samvrti) can be true 

correctness or otherwise of depending on the 

process. But even a “tri P^'^eption and the reasoning 
only a “dependentlv co. ^ or srunirt/has 

reality. As Nagarjuna states^U Pratiiya-samutpanna 


The reality of all beings 
either arises nor passes away... 

There^thr*^^ 'h mental activity, 

I here the need for discourse ceases”.^ 
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David Bohm’s rheomode of linguistic expression is still withm 
that srtmvrri which is the result of discursive mental activity 
Only when that activity is quietened, and the “thundering silence^ 
ofthe 5 »« 7 ii/^modeis experienced, there can be perception of 
ultimate truth, in which the knower and the known are 
experienced as one, the knowledge itself being that experience. 
Wholeness, when fully experienced, is an experience of liberating 
union not of conceptual awareness, however dynamic that 
awareness may be. The west now puts a premium on dynamic 
as opposed to static. But there is a cessation of awareness, in 
which such dichotomies as static and dynamic are themselves 
surpassed. It is. for the Buddhist, nirvana, tfie flowing out of 
the analytical consciousness, where awareness itself is transcended 
in the liberating experience of the whole. 

Can Christians reconcile themselves with such a perception ? 
Is this not monism^ advaita and all that kind of heresy ? 

1 personally do not think so. 1 think the Christian perception 
of reality is both holistic and apophatic as in Buddhist 
philosophy. Especially in the Eastern Christian tradition we 
always conceive the Creator with the Creation as a single reality 
within which the created order subsists only by the wisdom, 
will and word of the Creator who continually sustains and 
guides it. And the cosmos without the Creator is not a whole. 
The whole cannot be conceptually grasped. We can only 
realize our own dependence on the Creator and in that realisation 
find meaning and sustenance. We cannot know the whole, but 
the wdiole makes it possible for us to fit into it. and there to find 
bliss and peace. 
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THE COMMENTARY TRADITION IN 
CLASSICAL JUDAISM 

(Paul Gregorios) 


This paper is submitted merely as a contribution to the 
Seminar on a comparative study of the Commentary traditions in 
various cultures and religions. It does not pretend to be an 
original study. 

I Origins 

The commentary tradition in Judaism seems to have arisen 
around the 5th century B.C, It is at that time that wc hear about 
Ezra the Scribe-priest, the reformer of Judaism, after the Baby¬ 
lonian e.xile of the Jews (537 B.C.). In the Old Testament book of 
Ezra (Ch 7) we are told that Ezra was a great teacher of the Jewish 
criptures, and that the Persian King Artaxerxes allowed him to 
go back to Jerusalem and teach the people (7:25-26). In the Book 
o eierniai we are told that Ezra and his colleagues “read 
rom le ook of the law of God clearly, made its sense plain, 
^ na gave instruction in what was read'* (Nehemiah 8:7-8), This is 
per laps the first reference in the Old Testament to a Commentnry 
tradition, though in this case the commentary was oral rather 
than Written, 

2, The Rise of the Babyionian Talmud 

The Jews who returned from Babylon to Jerusalem did not 
clearly understand the Hebrew of the Old Testament, Their own 
language had been heavily influenced by Aramaic, the lingua 
franca of the Middle East, and the Biblical Hebrew had always 
to be translated into Aramaic in order to be understood by the 
people. 

As the Jewish exiles in Babylon grew in numbers and genera¬ 
tions passed in captivity, the Babylonian Jews had to ma 'c a 
decision—either to accept the more universal culture of the Baby- 
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lonians and be assimilated, or keep their strict Jewish identity by 
acveiopjng a set of exclusivistic laws. 

It is the Second Course that is represented by Ezra and 
Nehemiah. _ Keeepjng Saturday or Sabbath as a non-working day 
was the device used for making the separation dear The Torah 
or Law of Moses was interpreted in this exclusivistie rather than 
universahstic way. That was the purpose of the Babylonian 

«rooh:LVworMo”;7:?"“°‘' 

Sabbath these people bring in merchandise SDeci:ill °° r 

sale, we wilt not buy from them on the’sLhafl ^ 

holy day” oabbath or on any 

(Nehemiah 10-30-31) 

The purpose of the commentary was rims 4 . t.-- . 
identity for the Jews when they were threaten ® distinct 

in the vast Sea of Babylonian Llture. engulfment 

3. The Mishnah 

The word literally means ‘instruction’ Pn * 1 , t 
Mishnah was the written down from of the n f 7 
sed to be handed down by Moses We rin radifion suppo- 

were written down for the ti„e w. v" 

ofth. A/frAnoJ by Rabbi Judah ba-Na,i (us^jeOAD^w?!; 

beginning with the third century A.D. replaced the ’ 
separate recensions which existed from earlier times. 

The Mishnah was considered to be iust ae . 

Books of Moses, for essentially Moses was the author onJe 
TnZt teaching that formed itl 

than on the booki oTZls«rather 

worship (BerSoti^^fo^^sIbbath^^^h instructions for 

notj. for Sabbath observance (Shabbath) and 
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observance of other feasts, for regulation of marriage relations, 
for punishments, for ritual cleanness (tohoroth), etc. 

The full text of the Mishnah is available in Herbert Danby’s 
English translation (Oxford University Press 1933), and runs into 
844 pages of fine print. 

4. The Tosefta or Tosafot 

The word means a ‘gloss’ in a commentary; an addition, an 
explanatory note to a commentary (The Talmud). The tosafot 
later came to be more voluminous than the Mishnah (written 
down oral tradition) or its commentary (the Talmud). The Tosafot 
are dialectical and critical v/r-o-m the commentary, making dis¬ 
tinctions, pointing out contradictions, in the commentary text 
{Talmud) itself. The Tosafot a.re: thus commentaries upon commen¬ 
taries, and were associated with great Rabbis of the past. They 
helped to harmonize, circumvent or redefine what is said in the 
conimeotary. 

5. The Jerusalem Talmud (Talmud JemshaimtJ 

This was not produced in Jerusalem itself, but in the more 
hclleiiixed parts ol northern Palestine (Galilee). While the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud has continued to grow till recent centuries, the 
Jerusalem Talmud seems to have reached its peak by the 5 th 
century A,D. It is much briefer. It has very few Tosajhi or 
editorial glosses. The Babylonian Talmud^ representing the more 
exclusivistic point of view of a captive people engulfed by a large 
devouring culture^ is superior in literary quality, in precision, and 
in logical structure to the Jerusalem Talmud* The Jerusalem 
Talmud reflects the attitudes of Jews facing Heltenic civilization, 
but more attracted than threatened by it. It reflects a situation 
more akin to the Indians of today attracted by Western civiliza¬ 
tion. 

For those who want to lind out more 1 recommend Jacob 
Neusner, (ed) The Smdy of Anciem Judaism Vol. 2, Mew York, 
1981. 

6* Phrlo and the Alexandrian Commentary 

The situation in the Egyptian city of Alexandria in the first 
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ntury of our era was quite different from that of Gali]ee in 
worth Palestine or Babylon. The Hellenic civilization was domi¬ 
nant alike in Galilee and in Alexandria. The difference was that 
the African city had become the intellectual centre of Hellenic 
culture, and the Jewish community, especially the rich and the 
aristocratic among them, felt a need to make Judaism respectable 
in the midst of a Supercilious Platonic tradition. 


Philo Judaeus was both rich and well-trained in the Pl-t 

tradition, as also in Greek literature and rhetoric 

ca 20 BC to 50 A.D. Galilee Produced no such ereat .-h 

t,reat i hetoncians. 

The method to chose to make Judaism respectahi. • .u 
eyes of the Platonic Philosophers was that of Scrim. i 
or commentary. Philo wrote historical anrt ^ di o 
treatises as well, but his exegetical commentaries 
Exodus were the most influentil among educat..H i and 

Pagans. ^ '^Qucated Jews as well as 

Philo used the “allegorical method” h., , 
m the sixth century BC to explain awav Theagenes 

or embarrassing Passages in Homer uuedifying 

came in handy to show that allegorical method 

Platonic tradition was already revealL I"® '^°'’thwhile in the 
what were believed to be the writinp« 
questions on the Mosaic text and Proceeded 
Philosophically and allegoricallv them 

E,oJur» is .1.; bes eianfoT 
iU^un. A,,.,.ria,). Uf, ZTfoX.fZ 
Eternn, of ,l,e World (Do Aelernilato Mmdn 7nd 
(De Providentia) follow essentially the sam/t.. ^•’^'^idence 

Purpose. He could even reconcile m.,? f'^^tnique and same 
no-Slos. (b) the Heracleitcan io™ who'’ 

Moses in the burning Bush, and (c) the hum. to 

ofth. L. 10 S or Word, . rho^. s,‘ “d by .L ““'a-r 
lion as a whole, but not native to thp H u ^°‘^^ll‘=nic tradi- 
umon of the logos in a human beine with • tradition. The 

u t,mate aim of religion and thf sourc the 

illumination. hree of all wisdom and 
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Phlo was read only by cultured heilenized Jews and did not 
make a great impact on the Jewish tradition as a whole. 

In English Harry Wolfson’s Plii/o (2 vols.. Cambridge, Mass, 
1962) gives a questionable one-sided account. More objective 
are David Winston’s anthology Philo of Alexandria (New York, 
\9^\) and Logos and Mystical Theology in Philo of Alexandria, 

(Cincinnati, 1985). 

Conclusion 

The development of three distinct commentary traditions in 
classical Judaism show how commentaries are shaped by sectarian 
or communitarian needs of religious groups. 

The Babylonian Talmud comes out of the need for an exiled 
minority’s need for identity and survival in a vast and superior 
culture. The only option is to be as exclusivistic as Possible. 

The Jerusalem Talmud or the Galilee tradition reflects the 
needs of Jews scattered among Greeks and other Pagans and 
seeking social acceptability; it is therefore less exclusivistic and 
more universal in scope* 

The Philonic tradition in Alexandria is interested more in 
receiving Pliilosophica! rather than social acceptability. It was 
a special need of the rich and the aristocratic among the dias¬ 
pora Jews in a highly cultured milieu* 

The socio'culturah historical, religious and class perspectives 
in which commentary was produced help us understand better 
how different commentaries can get different meanings out of the 
same text. We also see, Particularly in the Babylojiian Talmud, 
the role of glosses or commentaries in ofisetting or balancing the 
authority and views of an earlier commentator—necessitated by 
historical developments. 






A'tiws and Views 


CHINA 

The glaciers are melting in China. The present shake-up 
compares with the Cultural Revolution and the defeat of the 
"Gang of Four” in degree of intensity. As of present writing 
the picture is far from clear. On the one hand the student 
revolt was an expression of general discontent in the ac-idpn->i^< 
world of China. While the salaries and incomes of f ictorv 
workers and small entrepreneurs went up by 200 or 300 per cent 
in the last ten years, the research students, teachers and 
academics are still grossly underpaid. Their demands have‘not 
been heeded by the leadership which in effect ^ays---‘thos 
work to increase production should be the primary benefi^l^ 
of that increase”. In the eyes of the leadership 

high a role in economic produclio”'" 

obviously a very short-sighted and mistaken view. 

On the other hand tbcrc Upk i 

the inept way the senior and senile leadership the"^ 
handles the affairs of China. There ic dnnT,i . 1 ^ ■ nation 

level of unemployment, the rise of new inequali'tirs ‘''Sh 

development and introduction of private enternrL 1 
bribery and corruption blackmarVef 1 . ^ 
deals—all of which people thought had bef ^^d shady 

Chinese economy ten years ago ^ ‘^litnmated from the 

A third reason is stmnrr ^ 

unilateral order to deploy the Peonle^r'l^^^ 

student.. As Chairman or Chh °' ‘ r V’"*''”" Army against 

he was bound to consult his coIIp Military Commission 

Derenee Minister himseinSd" 

because he thought it nm ■ ^ uo-operate with Deng, 

students in a rarhrhJLl^tS”’'"* 
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A fourth reason is that there were great expectations from 
the student community that the Gorbachov visit in May would 
lead to some real G/iJS'tJrt.s'Mn China. This expectation was not 
fulfilled, and China is far behind the USSR in openness of 
discussion and self-criticism. 

A fifth reason, admittedly speculative, centres around the new 
low-profile under-cover operations foreign policy of the Bush 
administration. It has developed highly effective techniques of 
internal destabilisation, which Bush with his CIA background 
finds much more effective and productive than Reagan s bragging 
Big Stick diplomacy. The U.S. administration is not too happy 
about too great a rapprochement between China and Soviet 
Union. China has definitely shown signs of moving a little 
distance away from the U.S.A. and much closer to her giant 
socialist neighbour. There may be under-coyer activities 
engineered by the Bush administration to destabilize China and 
to bring about a more pro-U.S. regime in that couritry. Such 
speculation cannot be dismissed as totally idle, though U.S 
covert operations can only be one among five or more different 
factors operating to bring about the present situation m China. 

The fact that many students have been brutally killed by a 

unitofthePLAis not likely to be easily forgotten by the 

-P manage to mamtam the situation 

Lhinese- even u trie iiaroniitx ^ i * r ^ 

„ j " 1 r ri xirhlle Besides Deng cannot last for ever, 

under control for a while* & 

POLAND 

i„ n 1 A th,> Pone and Solidarity have triumphed. Whether 
In Poland, the rope 1 „ c^Nriarltv 

* Pnman Catholic Church or for Sondarny, 

; ,s » v.ctopy for tl.= Co„,n,i,„ist P.rty and its 

It IS certainly dercai 

government- 

. ^ ifcelf as a large amalgam of trade unions. 

But lor Solidarity people’s vote is to be seen more 

the future is not so ^ u,e Purty than as unqualified 

ns a vote agains ^ ^ Solidarity, 

support for Lech aitu 

t Tnd the party have lost many of the seats m 
The government and tne r 
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the 460-member Parliament, while Solidarity is likely to have 35 
to 38 per cent of the seats. The latter cannot rule. But neither 
can they be ignored. 


The voter turn-out was low—62%. 38% did not know which 

way to vote; or at least did not want to vote For either group. 

Solidarity is nothing without the backing of the powerful Roman 

Catholic Church and the Pope in Rome. It was John Paul 1 ! 

who has been working for a decade, day and night to bring 

about a Roman Catholic Poland. And he has half succeeded 

As of this writing the final results are not in. The worst scenario 

.s for the ruling party to have 265 seats in Parliament and 260 

for Solidarity. wBh 35 seats vacant. It is conceivable that 3 on 

the government side defect to the opposition and therebv create 

a national and a constitutional crisis. Maybe there will be a 

Solidarity President in Poland, before this Issup ti o 

* -ri, t • *-. 1 , ■ • of the 5^/01- comes 

out. That is not the mam issue, however. 

With the introduction of real . v. 

Socialist States, a new possihilitv a ' ^ ^ European 

countries, especially Poland, Hungary Tnd^ oVR”'^ 
whole way and become market economv r f ■ 'k 
W est. G.D.R. especially sees this a. a ^ ‘^“^ntries linked to the 

it enormously. Poland is also m 

j 1 . ^ moving that way. What new 

d.v=lopme>.ts the .mmediate f„,„„ will bri ^ 

to predict at this stage. But the times are interesting anf„“ 
phets do well to exercise restraint. ' ^ ^ ^ 


.JUSTICE AND PEACE IN EUROPE 
(Basel, 

European church event oL ot th; ^ 

times. Sponsored by tke nVn^^ 

Churches(KEK—120 member et, u Conference o 

and the 25 niember L^opean Col 

Conferences, its 750 nartieina t Catholic Episcopa 

country in Europe and ‘"7 

Pope John Paul 11 . message of good wishes fron 

The themes of European unity and a common “Europea. 
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House” were often heard, with an admixture of hope and anxiety: 
hope that this will lead to the welfare of the people of Europe, 
anxiety that it may lead to a ""Bastion Western Europe” mentality 
and that Europe may become more closed towards the rest of 
the world, European unity should not be “at the expense of or 
at the exclusion of many others” the conference demanded. 

There was considerable expectation that the churches of 
Europe would be able to make a unanimous appeal to the cons¬ 
cience of humanity and to the major western and East European 
powers to rid The world of all nuclear weapons. But those who 
understood in advance the price of Roman Catholic co-operation 
with others did not entertain such high hopes in this regard from 
the outset. 


AN EASTERN ORTHODOX DISPUTE IN AMERICA 

Ethnicity is both the strength and the weakness of the Ortho¬ 
dox, whether Eastern or Oriental. Strength because it holds them 
together weakness because it divides them from other ethnic 
groups of Orthodox. In the famous melting pot of America, 
as ern rtio ox Christians with a Greek background and those 
with a Slavonic background have both rather rigid attachment 
to their own traditions and have found it quite difficult to work 
together. The Standing Conference of (Eastern) Orthodox 
Bishops in the Americas, or SCOBA was set up for the purpose of 
such co-ordinated leadership, but it had achieved little beyond 
its own precarious existence. Now even that is threatened. 

The most recent crisis goes back to the request of a group of 
evangelical-charismatic Christians, mainly Greek ProtestantSi to 
be received into the Greek Orthodox Church and to have their 
leaders ordained as Orthodox priests. Archbishop lakovos 
(age 78), former President of the World Council ot Churches and 
quasi-permanent Chairman of SCOBA as well as Primateofthe 
Greek Ortliodox in America put conditions to them which vvere 
not acceptable. They appealed over his head to Ecumenical 
Patriarch Dmitrios in Constantinople, who also practically 
turned down their request. 

The evangelicals then approached a smaller Greek Orthodox 
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Church of Middle Eastern immigrants. Metropolitan Philip 
Salibha, American Archbishop of the Antiochian Orthodox 
Church (headed by another World Council President Patriarch 
Ignatius Hazim in Damascus). They were accepted and priests 
were consecrated for them. The Greek Orthodox refused to 
accept this ordination and their clergy refused to concelebrate 
with the newly ordained priests. 

Metropolitan Philip expressed his protest by refusing to attend 
SCOBA meetings. The head of the other large (million member) 
Eastern Orthodox Church, namely His Beatitude Metropolitan 
Theodosius, head of the Orthodox Church of America (OCA) 
sympathised with Philip and absented himself from SCOBA 
meetings* 


Meanwhde.t seems the Ecumenical Patriarch in Constan- 
mople m a concihatory move, issued on 26th December 
1988 a document recognising the ordinations; though the parties 
concerned may not all have received copies. SCOBA also sent 

a^dc^gation to talk to th. ab.a„.i„, but“ftW ” 0 ,; 


Now in a joint Lenton Latter by the two absenting prelate' 
they have proposed a new Orthodox Contmi.sion for Unity n 

” 1“ wol“”kel“ ^S^^l'o^rp'V^s's. 

Orthodoxy! inhe^t sufv^ve^titira s^mb?'* 

SiterrolThVdTxyTm^*''' subsUntiate" u!e ""chargTd! 

tastern Orthodoxy is more ethnic than Christian. 


An Appeal to the Readers 


Dear Readers, 

We are publishing The Star of the East under 
great financial difficulties. Increased postal rates 
have made it almost impossible to send the journal 
to readers abroad by air mail. Many people inside 
and outside the country are interested in this journal, 
but the return from subscriptions is incredibly low! 
There are no paid staff to run the periodical. We 
depend entirely on the goodwill of friends and 
well-wishers. We, therefore, appeal to you to send 
regularly your subscriptions and make a generous 
gesture to sustain this important publication. 


for The Star of the East 
Publisher 
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